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those before whom she must go veiled, and this was
impossible out of doors in a burqa. His family, there-
fore, had given it up seven or eight years ago, and those
whose minds were free (azad-khiat) had done the same.
These were few in his village; only his brother and the
head master of the school. They had no intention of
giving up pardah, but refused to go beyond what was
enjoined by the Koran. The Seyyed said that his eldest
daughter, who was married to a master, kept all the
family accounts including those of his land. She has
evidently inherited some of her father's character; for
a month ago at a family council, in which she was the
leading spirit, it was decided to give up wearing
jewellery, and the family jewellery was then and there
put away in a box. Now they are thinking of selling it
and investing the proceeds. In such a family it is
natural to find that extravagant expenditure on marri-
ages has been given up. It used to be the custom to give
the guests two or three meals and to entertain them with
the singing and dancing of nautch-girls. Now only one
meal is given, and nautch-girls play no part at all. The
Seyyed also prides himself upon having given up
the barter system of marriage and upon not having
betrothed any of his children before they reached
the years of discretion. In all this he is more than
abreast of the times. But in one respect he is old
fashioned: he has married four wives, of whom three
are alive.

Like one or two other landowners I have met on
this tour, the Seyyed is a hakim as well as a farmer. He
learnt the art from his uncle, and has been practising
most of his life. He has four or five patients a day and
is assisted by his eldest daughter, who prepares his
prescriptions. Perhaps the most remarkable point about
him is that, though he is sixty, he is trying to pass the
vernacular examination of Munshi Fazal. In this he is
as persevering as Robert the Brace's spider, for though
he has failed five years running, he means to appear